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Of all Spiritualist phenomena, 
materialisation is the rarest. Yet 
the young Victorian medium 
Florence Cook apparently found it 
easy to materialise ‘Katie King’ - 
or did she? ROY STEMMAN begins 
his investigation of a controversy 
that continues to this day 


IN THE LATE 19th century, the appearance of 
a young woman dressed in white was causing 
a sensation. Wealthy men paid dearly just to 
see and talk to her for a few minutes and 
journalists on staid daily newspapers waxed 
lyrical about their encounters with her. 

The object of all this attention was the 
beautiful Katie King, but it was not her good 
looks that brought admirers flocking to see 
her. Katie was a spirit with the ability to 
materialise — that is, she could make herself 
solid in appearance and walk and talk like an 
ordinary human being. 

Between 1850 and the mid 1870s Katie 


Katie King 


are dismissed by many critics as no more 
than clever magicians. 

When she spoke at the Davenport seances, 
Katie King was far from spiritual. Her voice 


was described as shrill ‘like that of a person of 


the lower walks of life’, and she apparently 
prattled incessantly in what can only be 
described as very small talk. 

But Katie’s reputation improved when 
she crossed the Atlantic and began to mani- 
fest through the mediumship of a young east 
London girl named Florence Cook. Florrie 
had apparently seen and heard spirits from 
an early age but this was dismissed at the 
time as vivid imagination. Her mediumship 
blossomed at the age of 15 after she had taken 
part in a table-turning session with friends at 
a tea-party. The table had moved violently 
and Florrie was levitated. 

Intrigued by this experience, she and her 
mother began holding seances at home and 
very soon young Florrie’s hand was con- 
trolled by a spirit who wrote a message in 
mirror writing (it could be read only when its 
reflection was viewed in a mirror). 

The spirit message told her to visit a 
bookseller who would introduce her to the 
Dalston Association of Spiritualists (in east 
London), and there she would make the 
acquaintance of the editor of The Spiritualist. 
This happened exactly as predicted, with the 
result that Florrie was soon giving seances to 
the society, and her mediumship' was 
featured in the columns of that influential 
weekly newspaper. 

The paranormal phenomena that occur- 
red in her presence were sometimes an 
embarrassment to Florrie. On one occasion 
she is said to have been levitated over the 
heads of other sitters and then stripped of her 
clothes by invisible hands. When that hap- 
pened her mother forebade further public 
seances, but she and her husband, together 
with Florrie and two other daughters (who 
also became mediums) and their maid Mary, 
began holding regular seances in the privacy 
of their Hackney home. 


It was at these meetings that the spirit of 


Katie King made her presence felt, first by 
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Top: ‘Katie King’ appears in 
a seance in Rome in 1974 
exactly 100 years after she 
was investigated by William 
Crookes in London 


Above: the 1 7th-century 
buccaneer Henry Owen 
Morgan supervises the 


sacking of a Jamaican town. 


As ‘John King’, his spirit is 
said to be a frequent visitor 
at seances and his name is 
even associated with the 


SORRAT psychokinesis group 
of Rolla, Missouri, USA. Katie 


King claimed to be his 
daughter 


Right: a poster advertising a 
public seance of Ira and 
William Davenport, famous 
American mediums of the 
mid 19th century. It was at 
one of their seances that 
Katie made an early 
appearance 


speaking through the lips of the entranced 
Florrie. Katie promised to stay for three 
years and reveal many strange things, as well 
as endeavouring to make herself visible. ‘To 
make this possible, Katie asked Florrie to sit 
in a curtained-off recess (called a ‘cabinet’ by 
Spiritualists) to enable a white substance — or 
‘ectoplasm’ — to be drawn from her body. 
Clothed in this, Katie King would be able to 
appear in physical form. 


The mask of death 

Katie King made her first attempt to 
materialise at the Cook home circle in April 
1872 when a face like a death mask appeared 
between the curtains of the cabinet. When 
the face was examined it was found to be 
hollow at the back. 

In time, the face filled out, the obscuring 
drapery surrounding her features became 
less abundant, and within a year the fully 
materialised form of Katie King, dressed in 
flowing white ‘spirit robes’, was able to step 
out of the cabinet. 

News of Florrie’s remarkable medium- 
ship soon spread, and various visitors were 
able to attend the seances and meet Katie 
King. They included Charles Blackburn, a 
wealthy businessman from Manchester, who 
guaranteed an annual retainer for Florrie so 
that she could give her mediumistic services 
when required. 

During this period Katie was seen in the 
Cook home almost daily, virtually becoming 
a member of the household. The family 
reported that she walked about the house, 
and even went to bed with Florrie. After 
Florrie married Captain Elgie Corner in 
1874, he is reported to have felt that he had 


married two women and at times was not 


THE DAVENPORT BROTHERS 
PUBLIC Balok SBANCE, 


NOW BEING HELD AT 


THE QUEENS CONCERT ROOMS, 


HANOVER SQUARE. 


Sceptics have frequently BS 
remarked on the extremely pant ark 
close resemblance between OPT 
the medium Florence Cook oe 
(right) and the alleged spirit aeeecece 
manifestation Katie King . 
(below), although William 
Crookes and a few others 

noted dissimilarities. Katie 

herself is said to have 

bemoaned her resemblance 

to Florrie, saying ‘| can't help 

it, but | was much prettier 

than that in earth life’ x 
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Below Charles Blackburn, 
the businessman who paid 
Florrie — and after her, her 
sister Kate — a retainer to act 
as mediums. Kate and 
Florrie’s husband became 
main beneficiaries in his will 


sure which was his wife. This is not too 
surprising, since medium and spirit were 
remarkably similar in appearance —a fact that 
served only to confirm the worst suspicions 
of the sceptics. 

Even the believers were aware that the 
manner in which the spirit of Katie King 
appeared was highly suspicious, and so they 
often went to extraordinary lengths to ensure 
that the medium could not dress up as Katie. 
And some were privileged to see both 
medium and spirit together. 

Novelist Florence Marryat (Mrs Ross- 
Church) had many seances with the Cook 
circle, and this passage is taken from her 
book There is no death (1891): 

I have seen Florrie Cook’s dark curls 

nailed to the floor in view of the sitters, 

whilst Katie walked about, and 
moreover, I have seen both Katie and 

Florrie together on several occasions, 

so I have no doubt that they are two 

separate creatures. Sometimes Katie 
resembled Florence Cook in features; 
at others she was totally different. One 
evening Katie walked out and perched 
herself on my knee. I could feel that she 


Katie King 


was much plumper and heavier than 
Miss Cook, but on this occasion she 
resembled her in features, and I told 
her so. 

Katie did not seem to consider this a 
compliment, and said: ‘I know I am. I 
can’t help it, but I was much prettier 
than that in earth life. You shall see, 
some day. You shall see.’ After she had 
retired that evening she put her head 
out of the curtain and said: ‘I want to 
see Mrs Ross-Church.’ I rose and went 
to her, and she pulled me inside the 
curtain, which I found was so thin that 
the gas from the other room made 
everything inside quite visible. Katie 
pulled my dress impatiently and said: 
‘Sit down on the ground’, which I did. 
She then sat on my lap. Florence Cook 
meanwhile was lying on the floor in a 
deep trance. Katie seemed very anxious 
I should ascertain that it was Florrie. 

“Touch her,’ she said; ‘take her 
hand, pull her curls. Do you see that it 
is Florrie lying there?’ When I assured 
her that I was quite satisfied there was 
no doubt of it, the spirit said: “Chen 
look round this way and see what I was 
like in earth life.’ 

I turned to the form in my arms, and 
what was my amazement to see a 
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Katie King 


woman, fair as the day, with large grey 

or blue eyes, a white skin and a profu- 

sion of golden red hair. Katie enjoyed 
my surprise, and then asked: ‘Am I not 
prettier than Florrie now?’ She then 

gave me a lock of her own hair and a 

lock of Florence Cook’s. Florrie’s is 

almost black, soft and silky; Katie’s a 

coarse golden red. 

On another occasion, Florence Marryat tes- 
tifies, Katie King asked her to follow her into 
the cabinet ‘and dropping her white gar- 
ment, stood perfectly naked before me. 
““Now,”’ she said, ‘‘you can see that I am a 
woman.’’ Which indeed she was, and a most 
beautifully made woman too.’ 

A Daily Telegraph reporter who attended 
some of the Cook seances reported seeing a 
fully materialised spirit who identified her- 
self as Katie King. He was able to take some 
photographs of her by magnesium light and 
declared that it could not have been Florrie 
Cook masquerading as Katie because the 
medium was still in her black dress, with her 
boots on and the knots securing her still 
sealed. 

Another testimony to Katie King’s reality 
comes from Alexander Aksakof, Imperial 
Councillor to the ‘sar of Russia; he was 
invited to witness Florence Cook’s medium- 
ship by her father during a visit to England in 
the autumn of 1875. 

Aksakof, a pioneer Spiritualist in Russia 
who had studied many mediums, satisfied 
himself that the ‘cabinet’ used by Florrie was 
no more than a curtain hung across a small 
corner of the room from the fireplace and that 
it did not contain a trapdoor or sliding 
panels. Florrie, dressed as usual in black, was 
tied securely in a chair. 
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The room was lit by a small lamp and, a 
quarter of an hour after the seance began, the 
curtain was drawn aside and Aksakof saw a 
human figure standing upright close to the 
curtain. It was dressed completely in white, a 
veil covering the hair and with bare hands 
and arms. It was Katie King, who talked fora 
while and then invited questions. Aksakof 
tells what happened next: 

‘Taking the hint, I asked her: ‘Can’t you 

show me your medium?’ She replied: 

‘Yes, certainly, come here very quickly 

and have a look!’ In that very instant I 

stood up from my chair, and drew back 

the curtain. I had only to take five steps 

to reach the curtain but the white clad 

figure had disappeared. In front of me, 

in a dark corner, the figure of the 

medium, clothed in a black dress, was 

sitting in an armchair. 
However, he had not been able to see the 
medium clearly enough to be sure that it was 
Florrie. When Katie reappeared and asked 
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Top: a contemporary 
illustration showing Katie 
King materialising at a 
seance in Philadelphia, USA, 
shortly before she began her 
association with the east 
London girl Florence Cook 


Above: an invitation to one 
of Florrie’s private seances 
enjoining the sitter to ‘make 
no inquiries’. All her sitters 
were specially invited 


Right: Alexander Aksakof, 
Imperial Councillor to the 
Tsar of Russia. In 1875 he 
testified that he had proved 
that Katie King and Florence 
Cook were distinctly 
separate girls 
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him if he was satisfied he said he was not. 
“Then take the lamp with you and go 
and have a look immediately.’ Within a 
second I stood behind the curtain, 
holding the lamp in my hand. Every 
trace of Katie had disappeared. I found 
myself alone and facing the medium 
who, in a deep trance, was sitting in a 
chair, with both her hands bound fast 
behind her back. The light, shining on 
the medium’s face, started to produce 
its usual effect, i.e. the medium began 
to sigh and to awake. 

After the seance Aksakof found all the bind- 

ings, knots and seals on the medium were still 

intact. In fact, Florrie’s hands were so tightly 

bound that he had trouble getting the scis- 

sors under the tape in order to free her. 


Too, too solid flesh 

In spite of all the precautions that were taken 
to prevent fraud, some sitters found Katie 
King far too solid and ‘human’ to be con- 
vincing as a spirit. On the evening of 9 
December 1873, one of the guests at the 
Cook home was a Mr W. Volckman. When 
his suspicions were apparently aroused by 
the appearance of Katie King, he decided to 
take matters into his own hands. 

Suddenly, while Katie King was parading 
in front of the curtain in the dimly lit room, 
Volckman rushed forward, seized her hand 
and then her waist. ‘wo of the medium’s 
friends went immediately to Katie’s aid and a 
struggle ensued during which Volckman lost 
part of his beard. Witnesses of this seance 
included the Earl and Countess of Caithness 
and Count de Medina Pomar. 

Another guest was a barrister, Henry 
Dumphy, who testified that Katie appeared 
to lose her feet and legs and made a move- 
ment ‘similar to that of a seal in water’. Katie, 
he testified, glided out of Volckman’s grip 
leaving no trace of either her person or her 


During a seance at the Cook 
home on 9 December 1873 
the materialised Katie King 
was seized by William 
Volckman, a Spiritualist, who 
was suspicious about the 
resemblance between Katie 
and Florrie. The unseemly 
scuffle that ensued was 
witnessed by the Count de 
Medina Pomar (left) and the 
Earl and Countess of 
Caithness (below and below 
right). Volckman lost part of 


his beard and was, he claimed, 


prevented by some of the 
others from rushing 
immediately into the cabinet. 
When he eventually looked 
inside, there lay Florrie with 
all the bindings intact — but, 
he said, she looked 
remarkably dishevelled 


Katie King 


clothes behind. Volckman saw it differently: 
he claimed that Katie was forcibly freed from 
his grasp and escaped into the cabinet — to 
become Florrie again. 

Five minutes later, when the excitement 
had subsided and the curtains of the cabinet 
were drawn back, Florrie Cook was found in 
her black dress and boots with tape bound 
tightly round her waist, as at the start of the 
seance. The knot on the tape, sealed with the 
Earl of Caithness’s signet ring, was still 
intact. When she was searched, no trace of 
white drapery was found, 

Quite apart from any real doubts he might 
have had about the genuineness of Katie, 
perhaps Volckman had an ulterior motive in 
attempting to expose her as a fraud. Not long 
after this episode, he became the third hus- 
band of Mrs Samuel Guppy (see page 283), a 
famous medium of the time who, we know 
now, was very jealous of Florrie Cook. It is 
more than likely that he set out to discredit 
Florrie at the instigation of his wife-to-be. 

Although she had not been caught in 
fraud, the disturbance made Florrie ill and 
damaged her reputation — but not for long. 
Within weeks the public learned that 
Florrie’s mediumship had been investigated 
by one of the country’s leading scientists, 
William (later Sir William) Crookes. 

Crookes had witnessed the materialisation 
of Katie and was about to conduct more 
experiments. When the results of those tests 
were published they caused a sensation, and 
they remain among the most astonishing and 
controversial seance room phenomena ever 
recorded. 


Was Sir William Crookes duped by Florrie 
and beguiled by Katie? See page 1446 
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Many identities have been 
proposed for the prisoner in the 
mask. Many reasons for his long 
imprisonment have been 
suggested. Historical evidence 
disposes of most of them, as 
SIMON INNES shows — but the most 
perplexing mysteries remain 


a5 sb STREETER Se are — f “sn Below: Anne of Austria who, 

a Fi after 14 childless years, bore 
a son to Louis xil!l. One 
theory suggests that Louis 
was not the father of the 
child, who was to become 
Louis xiv. Years later, one of 
the illegitimate King’s half- 
brothers had to be kept quiet 
- and became the prtsoner in 
the mask 


Left: Louis xi! is often linked 
with the masked prisoner. 
Was the prisoner the bastard 
son of the King, and 
therefore a grave threat to 
the legitimate son, Louis xiv? 
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Poisoncer, priest or pretender? 


THE “ANCIENT PRISONER’ who died in the’ Above: the masked prisoner, even though there was no secret about 
Bastille in 1703 was undoubtedly called dressed in the finest clothes, Mattioli’s imprisonment. However, now that 
Eustache Dauger. This was established in and heavily guarded even in it is known that the prisoner was Dauger, 
1890 by Jules Lair, whotraced the prisoner’s his cell. This picture is as who was imprisoned in 1669, and since we 
career back to his arrest in 1669. Lair’s _ fanciful as the story it can now follow his movements up to his 
work put paid to what had untilthenbeenthe __ illustrates — The man in the death, it is clear that he was not Mattioli. 
most plausible of the theories concerning the iron mask, by Alexandre Another suspect had been James de la 
man in the iron mask. Dumas, which did so much Roche, who represented himself to the 
This theory hinged on the false name to shape the legend Jesuits in Rome as an illegitimate son of 


under which the prisoner’s burial was re- 


Charles 11. He was supposedly sent on a 
corded: de Marchiel, or Marchioly. It was 


secret mission to London in the spring of 


known that one Ercole Mattioli, secretary to 1669, under the name of the Abbé Pregnani. 
the Duke of Mantua, had been imprisoned in However, he died in the summer of that year 
Pinerolo in 1679 and there was no other — just when the man in the mask was begin- 
record that could be interpreted as referring ning his long imprisonment. 

to his death. It seemed logical, then, to There was indeed a real Abbé Pregnani, 


identify Mattioli with the man in the mask — and he was himself in London at this time: 
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an astrologer and intriguer, he had been sent 
there to spy on Charles 11. He arrived in 
February and met the King a few days later, 
but he failed to impress him. As Charles 
wrote to his sister: 

I came from Newmarket the day before 


yesterday. . L’Abbé Pregnani was 
there most of the time and I believe will 
give you some account of it, but not 
that he lost his money upon confidence 
that the stars could tell which horse 
would win, for he had the bad luck to 
foretell three times wrong and Mon- 
mouth had such faith in him that he lost 
his money. 
The Abbé was recalled to France on 17 July, 
but any possibility that he was the man 
arrested ‘in Dunkirk a few days later is 
disposed of by the fact that he died in Rome 
in 1678 or 1679. 
In his book The valet’s tragedy the English 
folklorist Andrew Lang suggested that 


Above: Louis xi!i and his 
foremost subject, Cardinal 
Richelieu, kneel at the feet of 
Christ. Among the Cardinal's 
services to his king were 
strenuous efforts to ensure 
that France was provided 
with an heir to the throne. 
The masked prisoner may 
have met his fate because he 
knew a state secret — the 
identity of Louis xiv’s true 
father 


Right: the young Louis xiv. 
One of his playmates was 
Eustache Dauger, son of 
Richelieu’s captain of the 
guard. Louis became 
absolute monarch: Dauger 
may have been his victim, the 
prisoner in the mask 


Man in the iron mask 


Eustache Dauger was one Martin, valet of 
Paul Roux de Marsilly; a man who was 
involved in a Protestant intrigue and ex- 
ecuted in Paris in June 1669. The Foreign 
Minister had written to the French am- 
bassador in London, asking him to persuade 
Martin to return to France for the trial of his 
master. However, there is also in existence a 
letter from Louvois, the Minister of War, 
dated 13 July 1669, stating that the valet’s 
evidence is no longer needed, and that he is 
therefore not required to return. 

It was in 1930 that a historian, Maurice 
Duvivier, searching the Bibliotheque 
Nationale in Paris, uncovered a real Eustache 
Dauger. He had been born in 1637, the third 
son of Francois Auger de Cavoye and Marie 
de Lort de Sérignan. The father, captain of 
the guard to Cardinal Richelieu, came from a 
minor landowning family in Picardy; his wife 
was from the Languedoc and had been a 
young widow when he married her. 

There were 11 children altogether — six 
boys and five girls. Four of the sons had been 
killed in the service of the King by the time of 
Dauger’s arrest in 1669, but Eustache’s 
younger brother Louis lived until 1715, 
becoming Marquis de Cavoye and Grand 
Maréchal des Logis de la Maison du Roi 
(superintendent of the king’s household). 

Eustache was a year older than Louis xIv, 
and as children the two knew one another 
well in the inner circles of the court. His 
other playmates included Philip Mancini, 
the nephew of Cardinal Mazarin, who was a 
friend of the family, and the future Duc de 
Lauzun, who was later to be incarcerated 
with him in the prison at Pinerolo. 

By the year 1654, when he was still only 
17, Eustache had become the eldest surviv- 
ing son, with the death in battle of both his 
elder brothers. But as soon as he reached his 
majority, Eustache seems to have become 
involved in a succession of unsavoury epi- 
sodes, including a black mass and the killing 
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Man in the iron mask 


of a court page. In 1664 his mother dis- 
inherited him, and in 1665 he was forced to 
sell his commission. 

We now have an outline portrait of the 
man in the mask: a young man of good 
family, a childhood friend of the King, who 
has grown increasingly dissolute and 
spendthrift and by the age of 30 has fallen on 
hard times. But this does not explain the long 
punishment that he was subsequently to 
endure. When his younger brother Louis, 
later to become a distinguished member of 
the court, was sent to the Bastille for killing a 
man in a duel, he served only four years. 
What could Eustache have done that could 
merit not only 34 years in prison, but also 
exceedingly stringent measures to conceal 
his identity? 

There is reason to suspect that he was 
engaged in espionage. He was probably re- 
turning from England when he was arrested 
in Dunkirk. Charles I1 was engaged in secret 
and tortuous negotiations with Louis xIV, 
hoping to obtain French money to support 
the re-establishment of a Catholic monarchy 
in England. Clandestine agents regularly 
went back and forth between the two courts. 

In December 1667 Charles had written to 
his sister Minette, the sister-in-law of Louis: 

You know how much secrecy is necess- 

ary for the carrying out of the business 

and I assure you that nobody does or 
shall know anything of it but myself 
and that one person more, till it be fit to 
be public. 

A year later, in January 1669, he wrote: 


ed i] 
Recipetornew 

Maurice Duvivier, who identified the 
masked prisoner as Eustache Dauger, 
believed that he was the same man as a 
surgeon called d’Auger, who was named 
in a great poisoning scandal involving 
the nobility. The most eminent person to 
be implicated was Madame de Montes- 
pan, who, while a lady-in-waiting, had 
engaged in black masses in order to 
become Louis XIV’s mistress — and had 
obtained her wish. She plunged deeper 
into blasphemous practices designed to 
retain the King’s favour. When at last he 
tired of her in 1679 she tried to kill him 
by black magic. Her activities were ex- 
posed by Nicolas de la Reynie, chief of 
the Paris police, who had been investi- 
gating the widespread use of love charms 
and poisons by the nobility. Madame de 
Montespan was allowed to live: 36 other 
people were executed. One of these 
was Catherine Monvoisin (right), who 
became the most notorious magician 
arrested by La Reynie. D’Auger’s name 
was cited in the trials of 1679 and 1680 — 
but he had disappeared Io years before. 
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Above: the English king, 
Charles |i, engaged in 
intrigues with Louis Xiv in an 
attempt to get French 
money. Eustache Dauger 
may have been used as an 
agent in the negotiations 
between the two monarchs 


I had written thus far when I received 
yours by the Italian whose name and 
capacity you do not know, and he 
delivered your letter to me in a passage 
where it was so dark as I should not 
know his face again if I saw him. 
Could this ‘Italian’ have been Dauger? It is 
strange, but not impossible, that Charles 
should have thought him to be an Italian. A 
mission of such delicacy could have suited 
Eustache Dauger well. Known to everyone at 
court as a personable, swashbuckling ex- 
officer, his movements between the French 
and English courts would not arouse sus- 
picion. Being desperately in need of funds, 
he ‘was just the sort of man likely to be 
recruited as an agent. 


Doctor of death 
However, at about this time there was a 
certain ‘surgeon d’Auger’ who has been 
identified—by Maurice Duvivier, whocarried 
out so much of the investigation into 
Eustache’s life — with the man in the mask. 
This d’Auger was involved with a gang of 
poisoners around 1670. If the man in the 
mask had once been a poisoner, an obscure 
postscript in a letter written by Louvois 
gains in interest. Louvois had written to 
Saint-Mars, governor of the prison at Pin- 
erolo, shortly after the sudden death of 
Fouquet. Aged 65, Fouquet had been ex- 
pecting a pardon from the King. Louvois 
wrote: 

Send me word how it happened that the 

man named Eustache has been able to 
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do what you sent me word of, and 

where he got the drugs necessary for 

the purpose... . 
What had Dauger been doing with these 
drugs? Had he been trying to heal Fouquet? 
Or helping him on his way out of this life? As 
we shall see, there may have been a connec- 
tion between Dauger and Fouquet that ante- 
dated their shared imprisonment in Pinerolo, 
and may have led to enmity between them. 

Whatever the truth about the death of 
Fouquet, the question remains: why should a 
failed secret agent, or a convicted poisoner, 
have been treated with such severity and 
regarded as so important that no unauthor- 
ised person should be able to speak with him 
or catch a sight of his face? Could there be 
substance in the original rumour, retailed by 
Voltaire, that the prisoner was a half-brother 
of Louis xIv? 

Most commentators have considered the 
possibility that Eustache Dauger was the 
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illegitimate son of Louis xIII. But the sug- 
gestion does not seem consistent with 
Madame de Cavoye’s renowned fidelity. 
There is another intriguing possibility, how- 
ever: that Louis xIV was himself the il- 
legitimate son—of Dauger’s father, Francois. 

The birth of Louis XIV was ‘unexpected, 
almost miraculous’ (in the words of the 
Cambridge modern history). In 1637 Louis 
xIl1I and his queen, Anne of Austria, had 
been married for 22 years, but had lived apart 
for 14. They had no children and it was 
rumoured that the King was impotent. 

Nevertheless, it was essential that an heir 
to the throne of France should be born, and 
Cardinal Richelieu, who was effectively the 
real ruler of France, began to arrange a 
reconciliation between the King and Queen. 
‘They met at one of Richelieu’s houses in the 
country, and soon afterwards it was announ- 
ced that the Queen was pregnant. The King’s 
younger brother, the Duke of Orleans, who 
had hoped to succeed to the throne, was so 
sceptical of the news that he remarked that 
Richelieu must be the father. 

‘The child that was born was a fine physi- 
cal specimen, quite unlike Louis x111. But we 
know that it was often remarked, a half- 
century later, how alike Louis xIv was to the 
Marquis de Cavoye, Eustache’s younger 
brother Louis. It seems quite probable that 
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Further reading 
Alexandre Dumas, The man 
in the iron mask, Blackie 

1970 


R. Furneaux, The man behind 
the mask, Cassell 1954 
Nancy Mitford, The sun king, 
Hamish Hamilton 1966 


Below: the true end of the 
‘ancient prisoner’: the 
certificate of his burial, under 
the name Marchioly, at the 
Bastille in 1703 


Bottom: ‘the skeleton in the 
iron mask’ — supposedly 
found at the fall of the 
Bastille in 1789. This is yet 
another wholly fanciful detail 
in the legend 
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Man in the iron mask 


Richelieu prevailed on the captain of his 
personal guard to perform the act of which 
Louis XIII proved incapable. 

The secret may have been known to 
Eustache and his brother Louis — and it was 
one that could topple the throne of France. Is 
the solution of the mystery of Eustache’s 
incarceration simply that, penniless and in- 
creasingly dissolute, he had begun to talk? 
Had he tried to add substance to his insinu- 
ations by drawing attention to his family 
resemblance to the King? It is possible. 
Louis xIv, although determined to be an 
absolute monarch, may have drawn the line 
at ordering the execution of his half-brother. 

But there is an additional fascinating 
possibility. It is suspected that Nicolas 
Fouquet, together with the priest who was 
later to be canonised as St Vincent de Paul 
and other members of /a Compagnie, was 
conspiring to restore the Merovingian line, 
the dynasty that had been deposed from the 
French throne by the Carolingians in the 
seventh century. If Louis xIv’s illegitimacy 
could be proved, and Eustache Dauger was 
prepared to bear witness, a Merovingian 
pretender stood a good chance of succeeding 
to the throne. Is this why Dauger, half- 
brother of the King, was shut away from 
converse with others, his face sometimes 
hidden in a mask, until, after 34 years, he 
died — and became a legend? 
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Do coughs and sneezes spread 
diseases? Or could it be that some 
epidemics are spread, not by 
contagion, but by infectious 
organisms falling into the Earth’s 
atmosphere from passing comets? 
IAN RIDPATH reviews the evidence 
for this startling theory 


INVASION OF THE EARTH by life forms from 
space has long been a staple theme of science 
fiction. But it seems there may be more truth 
in the idea than the fiction writers have 
realised. For, according to two eminent 
scientists, there is a regular influx of extra- 
terrestrial organisms onto the Earth, which 
breed in our bodies. These space invaders are 
not monsters like those in the film Alien, but 
tiny bacteria and viruses that cause diseases, 
notably colds and influenza, and more dan- 
gerous epidemics such as measles, smallpox 
and plague. 

Not all diseases are spread by coughs and 
sneezes, according to Sir Fred Hoyle and 
Chandra Wickramasinghe, of University 


College, Cardiff. Instead, Professors Hoyle 
and Wickramasinghe propose that the organ- 
isms that cause disease are seeded into the 
Earth’s atmosphere from passing comets, 
which carry the organisms through space. 
Once these organisms reach the Earth, they 
float down through the atmosphere to the 
ground, where they are inhaled or ingested to 
produce illness. 

If this startling and controversial theory is 
right, then campaigns to eradicate diseases 
such as smallpox or polio must inevitably 
fail, because the diseases will be periodically 


Every now and then the 
Earth is hit by mysterious 


diseases such as the Black 
Death (below right), which 


killed one third of the 


population of 14th-century 


Europe, or Legionnaire’s 


disease, which first attacked 


delegates to an American 


the form of single-cell organisms such as 
bacteria, is widespread in the clouds of gas 
and dust that astronomers observe in space. 
How did living cells get out there? They were 
formed there, say Hoyle and Wickrama- 
singhe. And it was the sprinkling of such cells 
onto the Earth that brought life to our planet, 
they claim. Since, according to their hypo- 
thesis, this process would be repeated on 
other planets, life similar to ours could be 
widespread throughout the Galaxy. They 
also claim that evolution on Earth has pro- 
gressed by the continuing input of genetic 
information in the form of biological material 


reintroduced into the atmosphere from 
space. What is more, other new diseases may 
strike without warning, the professors say. 

Hoyle and Wickramasinghe’s ideas about 
disease from space stem from their theories 
concerning the origin of life, which they first 
announced in 1977. They claim that life, in 


Legion convention in 1976. 
Legionnaire’s disease baffled 
doctors for some time, and 
extensive research was 
carried out (left) before the 
bacillus responsible for the 
disease (below) was 
isolated. Sir Fred Hoyle and 
Professor Chandra 
Wickramasinghe believe such 
diseases are brought to the 
Earth by comets — and that, 


from space. 

Massive controversy surrounds the Hoyle 
and Wickramasinghe views, but on one thing 
astronomers are agreed: complex molecules, 
many of them containing carbon, the chemi- 
cal backbone of life, exist in the gas and dust 
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try as we may to eradicate 
them, we cannot succeed: 
sooner or later they will be 
reintroduced into the 
atmosphere 
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Andromeda strain 
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clouds of space. The densest clouds, where 


most molecules are found, are the sites of star 


formation, such as the famous Orion nebula. 
So it seems that stars and their planets come 


into being enveloped in a rich smog of 


chemicals, many of which are believed to be 
important in the formation of life. 

While most astronomers and biologists 
have traditionally assumed that the complex 
chemical processes that led to life took place 
in the atmosphere and oceans of the primit- 
ive Earth, Hoyle and Wickramasinghe pro- 


pose that life arose in comets, ghostly balls of 


dust and ice that shuttled through the cloud 

surrounding our embryo solar system. 
Hoyle and Wickramasinghe challenge the 

belief that conditions on the young Earth 


were suitable for the origin of life. Instead of 


our primitive planet having a dense atmo- 
sphere and extensive oceans, Hoyle and 
Wickramasinghe maintain that the Earth 


Top left: Comet West. 
According to a revolutionary 
theory proposed by Sir Fred 
Hoyle (top) and Professor 
Chandra Wickramasinghe 
(right), the events of 
Michael Crichton’s novel 
The Andromeda strain may 
be a grim foretaste of reality: 
epidemics of diseases such 
as influenza may actually 
Originate in outer space, in the 
tails of comets 


Above: the Orion nebula, a 
region of clouds of gas and 
interstellar dust that may 
signify stars in the making. It 
is in such clouds, Hoyle and 
Wickramasinghe believe, 
that life first formed 


formed as a dry, airless ball like the Moon, 
and that our present-day atmosphere and 
oceans were imported by the arrival of comet- 
like objects from the outer solar system. 
About four billion years ago, life also arrived 
via a comet; by then, conditions had become 
sufficiently favourable for life to persist and 
develop, they say. 


Clues from the clouds 

An important feature of their argument is 
that the dust clouds of space contain a great 
deal of cellulose, which is the most abundant 
organic substance on Earth, forming the cell 
walls of plants and trees. Their evidence to 
support this contention concerns the infra-red 
spectrum of the clouds. If they are right— and 
itis certainly true that some organic chemicals 
have been identified out there — then the most 
important structural parts of living cells are 
lying around virtually ready-made in space, 
waiting to be swept up into the chemically 
rich, water-bearing interior of a comet, 
where they remain dormant until a chance 
encounter with a suitable planet. 

Hoyle and Wickramasinghe claim that 
living cells still exist in the comets of our 
solar system, and that those cells reach Earth, 
causing disease, when our planet 
through swarms of cometary dust. ‘This the 
Earth frequently does, as do the other 
planets, for comets shed dust as they orbit the 
Sun. 

Hoyle and Wickramasinghe have focused 
on colds and influenza as examples of dis- 
eases arriving from space. In other words, 
the cold you had last winter came from space 
by the same process that originally brought 
life to Earth four billion years ago. Ironically, 
the name influenza originated in the 15th 
century because the disease was thought to 
arise from the influence of the stars! Now, a 
medieval superstition is receiving 2o0th- 
century scientific support. 

It may seem a little incongruous to test 
such a wide-ranging theory on the incidence 
of colds among Welsh schoolboys, but that is 
what Hoyle and Wickramasinghe did. They 
studied medical records from Welsh schools 
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of the 1978 influenza outbreak, and found 
that influenza victims in school dormitories 
showed no tendency to infect their close 
neighbours. From this surprising result, 
they concluded that influenza is not a trans- 
mitted disease, and they used the result to 
support their contention that viruses do 
indeed reach us from the atmosphere. 

They also noted that the famous Asian 
influenza epidemic of 1957 and the so-called 
Hong Kong influenza of 1968 seemed to be 
due tothe reappearance of viruses that had hit 
the Earth respectively 77 and 78 years pre- 
viously. Now, Halley’s comet has an orbital 
period around the Sun of between 75 and 78 
years, and Hoyle and Wickramasinghe’s con- 
tention was that the influenza epidemics 
could be caused by debris travelling in the 
wake of the comet. ‘This, incidentally, is the 
only attempt that Hoyle and Wickrama- 
singhe have yet made to link a given disease 
with a specific comet. 

Diseases other than influenza 
sudden resurgences that could be due to a 
regular input of viruses from space. The 
most feared of these diseases is smallpox, 
which reappears throughout history at inter- 
vals of several centuries. Hoyle and Wickra- 
masinghe take this as evidence that smallpox 
comes from a comet, at present unknown, 
that orbits the Sun every few centuries. 
Fortunately, the Earth seems at present to be 
relatively free from disease, in contrast to 
medieval times, when epidemics of diseases 
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Above: the incidence of 
influenza in the four 
dormitory houses of Howell's 
School. The geographical 
location of the houses is 
shown in the map (right). 
Hoyle and Wickramasinghe 
argue that the distribution of 
disease could not possibly 
have been brought about by 
contagion: the pupils must 
have been infected directly 
by comet debris. (NB there 
are two number 13 victims; 
this results, presumably, from 
a typographical error in 
Hoyle and Wickramasinghe’s 
data) 


Below: the orbit of Halley's 
comet relative to the Earth. 
The comet has an orbital 
period around the Sun of 
between 75 and 78 years 
Hoyle and Wickramasinghe 
have linked the influenza 
epidemics of 1957 and 1968 
with viral infections that 
appeared on the Earth 77 
and 78 years previously, and 
concluded that they were 
caused by debris travelling in 
the wake of Halley's comet 
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such as bubonic and pneumonic plague de- 
vastated whole populations. But we should 
not be complacent, for Hoyle and Wickra- 
masinghe say: “The day will assuredly come 
when appalling diseases will once again be in- 
cident on us from outside (sic) space.’ 

But if diseases really do come from space 
by the mechanism proposed by Hoyle and 
Wickramasinghe, one would expect certain 
diseases to peak each year following one of 
the annual meteor showers, for meteor 
showers are the densest swarms of cometary 
dust that the Earth encounters. Yet no corre- 
lation between meteor showers and disease is 
offered. What is more, two meteor showers — 
the eta Aquarids, which occur each May, and 
the Orionids of October — are both believed 
to be debris from Halley’s comet, the very 
comet that Hoyle and Wickramasinghe link 
with Asian and Hong Kong influenza. So 
why do these two types of influenza not recur 
each year as the Earth passes through debris 
from each comet? This question remains 
unanswered by Hoyle and Wickramasinghe. 


Life out there? 

‘The diseases-from-space theory has aroused 
a storm of controversy among the medical 
profession, who have not taken kindly to 
such a total overthrowing of conventional 
ideas in medical microbiology. But signifi- 
cantly enough, the most telling criticisms 
have come from the champion of life-out- 
there, Carl Sagan, and his colleague Bishun 
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Khare of Cornell University. Sagan and 
Khare contest the interpretation that cel- 
lulose or other biologically significant 
molecules exist inspace. Instead, they say, the 
infra-red ‘fingerprint’ of interstellar dust can 
be closely matched by grains of a com- 
plicated tarry substance formed in laboratory 
experiments when a mixture of gases known 
to be abundant in interstellar clouds — not- 
ably methane, ammonia and water — is bom- 
barded with an energy source such as ultra- 
violet light. Sagan and Khare believe that the 
resulting brown residue, which has no par- 
ticular biological significance, is distributed 
in the form of tiny grains like smoke particles 
throughout interstellar clouds. 

Particularly damaging to Hoyle and 
Wickramasinghe’s case is Sagan and Khare’s 
contention that organic compounds, includ- 
ing cellulose, show a strong dip in their 
infra-red spectrum at around 3.4 micro- 
metres because of bonds between hydrogen 
and carbon atoms. But infra-red observa- 
tions of the dust in several interstellar 
clouds show no such dips. So it seems 
that cellulose, viruses and living cells must be 
ruled out on the basis of this evidence. 
However, Sagan and Khare’s ‘star tar’ con- 
tains very little hydrogen and shows scarcely 
any such dip, so it could well be a component 
of interstellar dust clouds. 

Sagan and Khare have dismissed the 


Right: an artist's impression 
of the European Space 
Agency's probe Giotto 
which, in 1986, will fly past 
Halley’s comet. Although it 
will provide us with much 
useful information, perhaps 
only the arrival of a meteorite 
carrying living organisms 
from outer space will be able 
to tell us whether or not 
comets support life 


Further reading 

Michael Crichton, The 
Andromeda strain, Panther 
1980 

Fred Hoyle and N.C. 


Wickramasinghe, Diseases 
from space, Sphere 1981 
Fred Hoyle and N.C. 
Wickramasinghe, Lifec/oud: 
the origin of life in the 
Universe, Sphere 1979 


Hoyle—Wickramasinghe hypothesis with the 
argument that, even if life originated in outer 
space, the fact that the evolutionary process 
on Earth is bound to have differed from that 
in outer space means that it is ‘highly im- 
probable that the biochemistry of extra- 


terrestrial organisms will resemble very 
closely the biochemistry with which we are 
familiar on Earth’. In particular, they claim 
that organisms such as the influenza virus, if 
it came directly from outer space, would be 
unlikely to be compatible with life forms as 
they have evolved on Earth. 

At present it seems too early to decide 
conclusively on the theories of Fred Hoyle 
and Chandra Wickramasinghe, although it 
must be said that many scientists frankly 
reject their ideas. In 1986 the European 
Space Agency’s probe Giotto and the Us 
Galileo, will fly past Halley’s comet, but they 
will not be able to decipher whether the 
comet’s dust contains living organisms. Per- 
haps only asample-return mission to a comet 
will end the controversy. But, alas, no such 
mission is planned. Meanwhile, we can only 
hope that, one day, a meteorite bearing living 
cells of extra-terrestrial origin will land on 
Earth for scientists to examine. 
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Points of view 


Descriptions of death in many ancient religious texts read 
very like out-of-the-body experiences — OOBEs. Can this 
mean that, during an OOBE, it is possible to visit the land 
of the dead? A.J. ELLISON investigates 
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IT IS OFTEN THOUGHT that if one has an out- 
of-the-body experience — an OOBE — there 
remains no doubt about survival after death; 
that, in fact, an OOBE is a kind of mini-death, 
but with the difference that one has the 
option of returning to the body afterwards. 
Certain passages in religious literature seem 
to confirm the similarity between death and 
OOBEs. Some parts of the Bible can be inter- 
preted to describe death as the breaking of a 
silver cord that joins the ‘other’ body to the 
physical body — as in the famous passage 
from Ecclesiastes 12: ‘Remember also your 
Creator in the days of your youth, before the 
evil days come .. . before the silver cord is 
snapped, or the golden bowl broken.’ Saint 
Paul can be interpreted to give support to the 
notion that we have two distinct bodies: in 1 
Corinthians 44, writing of the resurrection of 
the dead, he remarks, ‘If there is a physical 
body, there is also a spiritual body.’ And intl 
Corinthians 12:3—4, he tells of a man who 
“was caught up into Paradise — whether in the 
body or out of the body I do not know, God 
knows — and he heard things that cannot be 
told, which man may not utter.’ ‘he pioneer- 
ing ‘psychic’ writers of the 19th and 2oth 
centuries seized on these references, and 
similar passages in ancient Hindu scriptures 
such as the Upanishads, to lend weight to 
their descriptions of their own OOBEs in 
terms of the soul in another body made of 
some subtle material as yet unknown to 
western science, moving out of coincidence 
with the physical body, and travelling away 
from it (see page IO1). 

Until a few years ago, I myself thought 
that an OOBE would be an experience of great 
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significance in which it would perhaps be 
possible to see dead relatives, converse with 
them, and bring back information that could 
be checked. All this would be of enormous 
help and significance in answering the an- 
cient question of whether there is life after 
death. 

With this in mind, I tried hard, with 
various methods, to experience an OOBE 
myself. A book by S. Muldoon and H. 
Carrington, The projection of the astral body 
(1929), sets out a number of different meth- 
ods of inducing an ‘astral projection’, as it 
was called in those days. All the procedures 
involved lying in bed on one’s back, and 
using the will and imagination in various 
ways. The principle was to loosen the grip of 
the physical body on the astral body by, for 
instance, imagining oneself, in the astral 


body, consciously rotating about an axis 


from head to feet, observing first the ceiling, 
then the wall, then the floor and the other 
wall. (Try to imagine this, while lying on 
your back with eyes closed! It is not at all 
easy.) Other methods involved imagining 
oneself going up in a lift at the moment of 
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Left: The mourning, by 
George Elgar Hicks 
(1824-1914), shows parents 
grieving over the body of 
their little girl while her soul 
— which looks very similar to 
the ‘astral body’ described by 
people who experience 
ooBEs — flies heavenwards. 
In William Blake's illustration 
from Robert Blair's poem 
The grave (above), the soul 
of the dying man is, 
intriguingly, shown as a 
woman: ‘How wishfully she 
looks/On all she’s leaving 
now no longer her's (s/c)! 


Above left: an illustration of 
astral travel from Muldoon 
and Carrington’s book The 
projection of the astral body. 
The astral body is joined to 
the physical body by a silver 
cord, through which flow 
‘vital forces’. When the astral 
body is far from the physical 
body, the cord is stretched 
and becomes very thin, 
cutting down the supply of 
vital force; the astral body is 
then able to move around 
freely 


Out-of-the-body experiences 
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sleep, telling oneself that at a particular point 
in the dream one would wake up in a full 
astral projection. A third method involved 
going to bed very thirsty and imagining 


oneself going to the kitchen tap for a drink of 


water, pre-programming oneself to awaken, 
in an astral projection, on arrival at the tap. 


Floating in the air 

For one hour every night for a month I 
tried these methods on retiring to’bed. At last 
I had success. The first sign was that, in 
accordance with the book, I found myself ina 
cataleptic state — unable to move a muscle. 
This was stated by Muldoon and Carrington 
to be the normal precursor to the experience. 
I used my will — or was it my imagination? — 
to make myself float upwards, and the ex- 
perience was quite fascinating. I felt as 
though I were embedded in the mud at the 
bottom of a river, and the water was slowly 
seeping into the mud and reducing its vis- 
cosity, so that eventually I was borne up- 
wards by the water. Slowly I floated up- 
wards, still cataleptic, like an airship released 
from its moorings. I reached the ceiling and 
floated through it into the darkness of the 
roof space. 
tiles, and the sky, clouds and Moon became 
visible. I increased my ‘willing’ (or ‘imagin- 
ing’), and my velocity of ascent up into the 
sky increased. I have the memory of the wind 
Ww histling through my hair clearly to this day. 
From the moment of getting into bed to this 
point up in the sky 
consciousness. Eventually, it all died down, 
and I was back in bed. I immediately wrote 
full and detailed notes on my experience, and 
recollected that I had read an account by a 
French writer, Yram, of similar experiences 
of travelling up into the sky. 


Then I passed through the roof 


I had no break of 


Thinking it over, it seemed a quite useless 
experience. Any sensible person would say 
that I had dreamed the whole episode. So I 
resolved that next time would be different — 
and it certainly was! ‘he book stated that the 
catalepsy would disappear when the projec- 
tion from the body exceeded ‘cord activity 
range’, and the projector would be free to 
walk about. ‘Cord activity range’ meant that, 
according to Muldoon, the distance from the 
body was great enough to reduce the ‘silver 
cord’ connecting the astral and physical 
bodies of the experimenter to a fine thread. 
The ‘vital forces’ (whatever they were) flow- 
ing through it would then be reduced toa low 
level and the catalepsy would disappear. If 
this occurred, it would be possible to walk 
into town, examine a shop window never 
seen before, memorise the contents, return to 
the body, write it all down, and carefully 
check the description the following day. If 
this worked, surely no one would suggest 
that the whole experience had been a dream — 
especially if they were given the description 
before checking, and, even better, if they had 
themselves chosen the shop window to be 
‘astrally’ visited immediately before the 
experiment. 

So I tried again. This time it took only 
three or four nights to repeat the projection. 
However, on this occasion I stopped the 
vertical movement at ceiling height and 
changed direction. Still cataleptic, I floated 
horizontally, feet first, towards the first-floor 
window of the room. Floating smoothly 
through the top of the window frame, I was 
aiming to describe a smooth parabola down 
onto the lawn where, I hoped, I should be 
outside ‘cord activity range’ and the real 
work of acquiring evidence could begin. It 
did not happen like that. As I cleared the 
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Out-of-the-body experiences 


window and started the descent to the lawn | 
had one of the most intriguing experiences to 
date. I felt two hands take my head, one hand 
over each ear, move me (still cataleptic) back 
into the bedroom and down into the body. I 
heard no sound, and saw nothing. 

At this point I found I was so tired during 
the day because of insufficient sleep that I 
had to discontinue the experiments, and have 
never had the opportunity to repeat them. 

The experiences I have described took 
place in the 1950s. Since then I have learned 
a great deal. First, I would say that lying on 
one’s back in bed and concentrating on a 
particular idea is a recipe for producing an 
auto-hypnotic trance. I have no doubt that I 


put myself into a trance. Secondly, as I was 
expecting — and therefore suggesting to 
myself — that my experience would be what 
the book described, I entered a cataleptic 
state. Had I not anticipated that, I believe it 
probably would not have occurred. Thirdly, 
as I was expecting to float vertically upwards, 
that is the experience I had. Other ex- 
perimenters, with different ideas of what will 
happen to them, do not enter a cataleptic 
state, and sometimes ‘leave the body’ hori- 
zontally, through the head, or sideways. A 
suggestion, to a good enough subject in a 
deep enough trance, that he or she will 
move around in a subtle body to other 
parts of the physical world, near or far, 
will often be enough to produce that effect. 
Many people are capable of having an OOBE 
as a result of suggestion under hypnosis. 
So, do they see the ordinary physical world? 
Well, hardly! They do not have their physical 
eyes with them and clearly cannot. So what 
do they experience? Surely, they experience 
a dramatised reconstruction of a memory 
of the physical world; can it be anything 
else? 

Sometimes the physical world seen in an 
OOBE does not quite match reality. There 
may be symbolic additions like bars on the 
windows to prevent escape. Objects may 
have a kind of luminosity. Muldoon suggests 
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Above: Peter Pan leads 
Wendy, John and Michael in 
their flight to Neverland, in 
an illustration by Mabel 
Lucie Attwell from J.M. 
Barrie's famous children’s 
book. Some people see the 
story as a Classic description 
of shared OOBES 


Right: two souls, dying at 
the same moment, make 
their departure from the 
body: ‘Together freed, their 
gentle spirits fly/To scenes 
where love and bliss 
immortal reign’ 


that it is possible to awaken, projected, from 
an ordinary dream by observing an incon- 
gruity in the surroundings, for example, by 
observing that the paving stones do not have 
their long edges in the correct direction. 
There ate often vital differences from the 
experiences of the physical world, the whole 
surroundings changing to those of the spiri- 
tualists’ ‘summerland’ (see page 1051) and 
including ‘discarnate’ people. 


Projecting the double 

One of the best cases of a ‘normal’ projec- 
tion into a ‘duplicate physical world’ in- 
volved Eileen Garrett (see page 470), the 
famous psychic. She describes in her auto- 
biography how she projected her ‘double’ 
from a room in New York to a place in 
Newfoundland, the home of the well-known 
doctor who had designed the experiment. 
She could ‘see’, she wrote, the garden and the 
sea, the flowers and the house, smell the salt 
in the air and hear the birds. Entering the 
house, still quite conscious of her body lying 
in the room in New York, and able to speak to 
the experimenters there, she observed the 
doctor descending the stairs and entering his 
study. He also was psychic and appeared to 
be aware of her presence. She obeyed his 
instructions and described the objects on his 
table to the experimenter in New York. She 
also described a bandage on the Newfound- 
land doctor’s head which, he told her out 
loud, was the result of an accident that 
morning. He then walked to the bookcase 
and she knew telepathically, she says, that he 


When after the long vernal day of life, 
Enamour’d more, as more remembrance swells 


With many a proof of recollected love, 


Together down they sink in social sleep : 


Together freed, their gentle spirits fly 


To scenes where love and bliss immortal reign. 


was thinking of a certain book. He took it 
down, held it up for her to read the title and 
then read a paragraph, chosen by him at 
random, silently to himself. She received his 
impressions telepathically. (The book was 
about Einstein.) So the experiment con- 
tinued. All this was written down, she ex- 
plains, in New York and sent by post that 
evening to Newfoundland. Next morning a 
telegram was received from the doctor in 
Newfoundland to describe the accident he 
had had before the experiment, explaining 
the bandage. All this, says Eileen Garrett, 
was accurate. The critical scientific reader 
will ask for a reference to the refereed publi- 
shed report and, as far as this writer knows, 
that is not available. However, Eileen Gar- 
rett was well known to all psychical re- 
searchers of standing and, again, as far as I 
know, was never accused of dishonesty. It 
seems that, by and large, the experiences she 
had, and the results that were obtained, were 
as she described them. Similar results have 
been obtained by other experimenters. 
Another person who experienced OOBEs 
regularly was Robert Monroe. His ‘projec- 
tions’, however, were not as wide ranging as 
those of Eileen Garrett, and different in some 
ways. Monroe analyses the preliminaries he 
experienced and gives sufficient detail to 
enable others to experiment, using his 
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Above: a miniature from an 
early 19th-century 
Bhagavata Purana from 
India. It tells the story of 
Usha, who experienced 
spontaneous ‘dream flights’. 
The information she obtained 
on them could later be 
checked by visiting the 
places she described 


Right: ‘the causal body of an 
Arhat’, an illustration from 
Man visible and invisible by 
C.W. Leadbeater. Leadbeater 
believes that we have at 
least three bodies besides 
the physical — the emotional, 
the mental and the spiritual. 
The latter is seen here as it 
would allegedly appear to a 
trained seer 


Out-of-the-body experiences 


method. An important and apparently real 
experience he had involved his projection to 
the location (unknown to him) of a woman 
friend, whom he found talking to two girls. 
He could attract the attention only of the 
woman and she told him (mentally) that she 
knew of his presence — but all the time she 
was talking to the girls. Though she stated 
that she would remember his visit, he never- 
theless pinched her at about waist level — 
not expecting that she would feel anything. 
To his surprise, she cried out. After the 
experiment, when she returned to her home, 
Monroe asked her (normally) what she was 
doing at the time of his projection. She 
described what he had observed. She re- 
membered nothing of his ‘visit’. Exaspe- 
rated, he said ‘Did you not feel the pinch?’ 
Very surprised indeed, she did — and could 
not understand how this could have hap- 
pened. She showed him the marks on her 
skin at the right position. At the time, she had 
apparently thought that her brother-in-law 
crept up behind to surprise her. ‘The pinch 
hurt! An interesting feature of some of 
Monroe’s OOBEs was that he occasionally felt 
that he was partly or wholly ‘someone else’. 
This is distinctly different from the reports 
of many other experimenters, who talk of 
having dual consciousness — that is, con- 
sciousness both in the projected form and in 
the reclining physical body — and sometimes 
even of discussions between the two. 


On page 1434: a report on the scientific 
investigation of OOBEs 
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The uncrackable code 


Who was the author of the tantalising Voynich manuscript? 
What was the message encoded in its cryptic text? In the 
1920s it seemed the solution had been found — but, asks 


and hexameters, and a third had produced a 
27-anagram life of the Virgin. 
By comparison, Newbold had ‘anagram- 


FRANK SMYTH, had the script really given up its secrets? 


FEW DOUBTED PROFESSOR NEWBOLD when, 
in 1921, he announced that the mysterious 
Voynich manuscript was a treatise written by 
the 13th-century philosopher-scientist 
Roger Bacon, containing advanced scientific 
information concealed by a complex code 
that Newbold claimed he had cracked. But, 
10 years later, his former colleague Professor 
John Manly published a criticism that 
showed that his conclusions could not 
possibly have been correct. 

Manly’s first objection — in retrospect, an 
obvious one — was to the ‘anagramming’ 
process by which Newbold had arrived at his 
final Latin text. He pointed out that several 
anagrams could be built from any given line, 
making several meanings possible — thus 
breaking the cardinal rule that only one 
solution should be admissible for any given 
code passage. Constructing anagrams is an 
ancient pastime; for example, the salutation 
of the angel to the Virgin Mary at the 
Annunciation — Ave Maria, gratia plena, 


Dominus tecum — had long afforded a sort of 
source of 


devout game to scholars as a 
anagrams. Containing only 31 letters, the 
line had yielded 3100 anagrams in prose and 
an acrostic poem to one experimenter, while 
another had turned out 1500 pentameters 
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med’ Bacon’s alleged writing in blocks of 55 
or I10 letters — rendering thousands of 
translations possible. But, asked Manly, was 
Newbold on the right track at all? His 
examination of the text under a magnifying 
glass had failed to turn up the secondary, 
‘shorthand’ script that Newbold had seen; all 
he found was that the vellum had cracked and 
distorted with age, breaking up the original 
inked characters to give the appearance of 

minute lines and squiggles beneath them. 
What of such pieces of evidence as the 
Andromeda nebula, of which Newbold had 
claimed to know nothing before he read the 
Voynich text? Without questioning the 
\ eae 
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In 1931, Professor John 
Manly (right) published an 
analysis of Professor William 
Newbold’s work that threw 
open, once again, the 
question of the authorship 
and meaning of the Voynich 
manuscript (below: two 
pages from the script, 
illustrating some of the many 
unidentified botanical 
specimens). Newbold had 
attributed the script to the 
13th-century philosopher- 
scientist Roger Bacon but, 
said Manly, his method was 
‘open to objections of so 
grave a Character as to make 
it impossible to accept the 
results’ and, he added, these 
results threatened ‘to falsify, 
to no unimportant degree, 
the history of human 
thought’ 


Professor’s integrity, Manly suggested that, 
with his vast reading, he must have come 
across the facts before; ‘he was a victim of his 
own intense enthusiasm and his learned and 
ingenious subconscious.’ 

The essay ended firmly. ‘We do not, in 
fact, know when the manuscript was written, 
or where, or what language lies at the basis of 
the encipherment,’ wrote Manly. ‘When the 
correct hypotheses are applied, the cipher 
will perhaps reveal itself as simple and easy.’ 


The greatest challenge 
‘There was silence for several years after the 
echoes of Manly’s clinical denunciation had 
died. Although many cryptanalysts still 
worked away at the manuscript, which they 
justifiably looked upon as the greatest chal- 
lenge ever to face them, they did so in 
private. In 1943 a New York lawyer was rash 
enough to produce his solution, a garbled 
Latin text that amounted to little more than 
gibberish. ‘Iwo years later a leading cancer 
specialist, Dr Leonell C. Strong, perhaps 
feeling that his reputation in his chosen field 
was secure enough to withstand most ac- 
ademic brickbats, claimed he had success- 
fully transcribed certain medical passages. 
‘They were the work, he announced, not of 
Bacon but of Roger Ascham, a near con- 
temporary of Dr John Dee who had been 
tutor and private secretary to the young 
Queen Elizabeth 1. Like many scholars of his 
age, Ascham was a man of many interests, 
who had published several translations of 


The use of ciphers was widespread in 
past centuries, and not always for reas- 
ons of military or diplomatic secrecy. 
The Voynich manuscript may have been 
written in code in order to avoid charges 


of witchcraft for the advanced scientific | 


knowledge it may contain. But perhaps 
the most famous example of such a 
cryptic manuscript is one that was writ- 
ten in code for quite different reasons — 
the diaries of the 17th-century English 
man of letters and naval administrator 
Samuel Pepys. 

In 1724, in accordance with Pepys’s 
will, the diaries were given to his old 
Cambridge college — and there they 
remained, undeciphered, until their re- 
discovery in 1818. The task of translat- 
ing them was given to an undergraduate 
of the college, one John Smith. He spent 
three years on the task of breaking the 
code and transcribing the manuscript, 
often working 12 or 14 hours a day. The 
result was published, at last, in 1825 — 
revealing a colourful and scandalous 
account of life in London at the time of 
the Restoration. 

The last laugh, however, was on poor 
John Smith. When a new edition of the 
diaries was being prepared in the 1870s, 


Roger Ascham, 16th-century 
English scholar and writer 
who, according to Dr Leonell 
Strong, was the author of 
the manuscript. Dr Strong, a 
highly respected cancer 
research specialist, made this 
claim in 1945 after allegedly 
transcribing certain medical 
passages in the script, 
including an effective 
contraceptive formula. 
However, linguistics experts 
did not support his theory 
and, since Dr Strong has 
failed to explain satisfactorily 
his method of cryptanalysis, 
it remains unproved 


Voynich manuscript 
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it was discovered that, had he known the 
library in which he worked better, the 
solution would have been available to 
him all the time. For Pepys had used no 
abstruse code, but a well-known system 
of shorthand whose key formed part of 
the very same library that had held the 
Pepys diaries for so long. 
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Voynich manuscript 


classical works, a treatise on education and a 
handbook explaining and defending the 
dying practice of archery. 

According to Dr Strong, one of Ascham’s 
passages in the Voynich manuscript de- 
scribed a contraceptive formula that, as Dr 
Strong demonstrated, worked, though the 
doctor did not explain his cryptological 
methods beyond saying that they were ‘a 
double reverse system of arithmetical pro- 
gressions by means of a multiple alphabet’. 
Nor did he explain why Ascham, a devout 
and discreet scholar, should have concerned 
himself with contraceptives. In any case, 
several of Dr Strong’s assertions about 
Ascham’s alleged linguistic style failed to 
stand up to expert scrutiny. 


An extra dimension 

What was perhaps the most promising effort 
to find the solution began in 1944, instigated 
by an old colleague of Professor Manly 
named Captain William F. Friedman, of the 
Army Signal Corps, who had helped demol- 
ish the Newbold theory. Captain Friedman 
assigned part of his huge team of experts then 
based in Washington to breaking the ancient 
mystery. Working after hours, they managed 
to reduce the text to a series of symbols that 
could be handled by tabulating machines — 
but they abandoned their task, leaving it 
unfinished, after the war. One curious result, 
however, was that Friedman’s team showed 
that the words and phrases of the manuscript 
were repeated more often than those of an 
ordinary language: this gave it an extra, and 
unique, dimension, for all known cipher 
systems strive for the opposite effect. 

A theory that sought to account for this 
was that the book was an herbal, as had been 
first suggested, and that the repetitions were 
of chemical formulae — repeated often, as 
they tend to be in modern medical textbooks. 

When Wilfred Voynich died in 1930, his 
principal legatee was his wife Ethel Lillian. 
Ethel L. Voynich was a strong minded and 


Antiquarian bookseller Hans 
Kraus (above) bought the 
manuscript on the death of 
Ethel L. Voynich (below left) 
in 1960 and, in 1969, 
presented it to Yale 
University Library. He 
believed that, when 
transcribed, the script would 
provide new insights into 
Man's history; others are of 
the opinion that it will tell 
nothing new - that it is, after 
all, nothing more than an 
elaborate herbal. But no one 
yet knows — the mystery 
remains 


Further reading 

Robert S. Brumbaugh (ed.), 
The most mysterious 
manuscript: the Voynich 
‘Roger Bacon’ cipher 
manuscript, Southern Illinois 
University Press 
(Carbondale) 1978 


David Kahn, The 
codebreakers, Sphere 1973 
William R. Newbold (ed. 
Roland Kent), The cipher of 
Roger Bacon, University of 
Pennsylvania Press 
(Philadelphia) 1928 


independent woman, as she could afford to 
be; in 1897 she had published a romantic 
novel about the Young Italy movement, 
entitled The gadfly, which became a world 
best-seller, particularly in post-revolution- 
ary Russia. Before her death it had sold over 
2,500,000 copies there, putting her in the 
same Soviet league as Shakespeare, Dickens 
and Robert Burns. She was not really inter- 
ested in the entanglements of the ‘Voynich 
controversy’ and placed the manuscript in 
her safe deposit box at the Guaranty Trust 
Company, New York. When she died at the 
age of 96 in 1960, her estate put her effects up 
for auction and the manuscript was bought 
by another New York antiquarian book- 
dealer named Hans P. Kraus. ‘Two years 
later, Kraus offered the book for sale at 
160,000 dollars. 

At the time he told the press that he had 
originally bought it in the belief that ‘the 
manuscript contains information that could 
provide new insights into the record of man. 
‘The moment someone can read it, this book 
is worth a million dollars.’ 

Perhaps it does, perhaps it is, was the 
essence of the response of various American 
literary and academic foundations; on the 
other hand, perhaps it really was written as a 
simple ‘herbal’ — the work of some late 
medieval scribbler who did not quite know 
what he was doing and devised a secret code 
that he himself lost track of. Hans Kraus gave 
the book to Yale University Library in 1969 - 
and there it remains, guarding its secret. 


Dear Sir, 
With reference to the Loch Ness Photo File in issue 10 
of The Unexplained, | should like to bring to your 
attention the photograph taken by Hugh Gray on 12 
November 1933 [see below]. After looking carefully at 
this photograph | came to the conclusion that it could 
easily show a Labrador dog retrieving a stick. And 
after showing it to my wife and a friend — who are also 
interested in your magazine — they agreed that it 
could indeed be the picture of a Labrador swimming. 
To see the dog you have to look at it as a close-up 
shot, taking into account that the Sun is reflecting 
onto the lens of the camera, which partially blurs the 
right-hand side of the dog's face. The object — which | 
believe you refer to as the ‘monster’ — is in fact the 
stick in the dog's mouth. 
Yours faithfully, 


R. Bradford Brandon, Lincs. 


We have received a number of letters pointing this 
out — and it is true that once you see the dog it is 
difficult to see the picture as anything else. However, 
we offered the Loch Ness Photo File merely as a 
collection of classic ‘Nessie’ pictures or those claim- 
ing to be of the famous monster. 
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Dear Sir, 

Your publication is of great interest to me because 
years ago | regularly had paranormal experiences, 
in particular dreaming of horses that won races the 
following day. The horses were mostly outsiders 
(those runners not favoured by experts), so | could 
not have been influenced by forecasts. These dreams 
would come out of the blue, with long intervals 
between them. 

One particular incident was quite hilarious; my 
‘dream horse’ (whose name escapes me) was run- 
ning second to Devon Loch in the Grand National, 
which my husband and! were watching on television. 
The race was almost over, and it seemed that nothing 
could stop the Queen Mother's horse winning, when 
my husband said ‘Quick, put the ‘‘fluence’’ on him.’ | 
flicked my fingers at the television screen and 
shouted ‘Fall over, you son of a bitch!’ And, as 
everyone now knows, poor Devon Loch inexplicably 
went down on his knees — and our horse won the race. 
Coincidence perhaps? But after that my husband's 
friends called me a witch. 


Post script 


Your letters to 
THE UNEXPLAINED 


| have had other brushes with the paranormal: I’m 
now not at all sceptical about UFOs, having seen two 
of them — both of which were also seen by many 
other people living in the area and were reported in 
the local press. One was a huge, illuminated orange 
sphere, which appeared low in the sky opposite my 
living room window and then shot upwards with 
terrific speed. The UFO was later pursued by two 
policemeninapandacar and, according to their later 
statement in the press, the object hovered over a 
power station before flying upwards at speed. 

But | had another, more disturbing experience in 
1975 or 1976. | dreamed that | was watching asurgeon 
removing organs from a body. | saw the body move, 
shudder and moan, but even so the surgeon carried 
on with the operation. | tried desperately to scream at 
him to stop, but discovered that my efforts to scream 
were actually restricting my breathing, and | woke 
up, sweating — although | felt very cold. 

My daughter's reaction to this was: ‘Oh Mother, 
you and your dreams! But later on, when the 
morning paper was delivered, she came to me white 
and shaking. There was an article about a surgeon 
who had started to remove an accident victim's 
kidneys and then discovered that the ‘body’ was still 
alive. 

Yours faithfully, 
K. Rogers (Mrs) Birkenhead, Merseyside 
Dear Sir, 

Can precognition operate only seconds before the 
event? Judging by an experience of mine | think it 
probably can. 

A couple of years ago | was in a large London 
store, Peter Robinson's, in Oxford Street. | was 
standing at a counter on the ground floor when | felt 
compelled to look up at the ‘up’ escalator, which was 
roughly opposite. But there seemed to be nothing 
unusual; two women, one middle-aged and the other 
— presumably her daughter — much younger, were 
about to carry a child, still in its pushchair, up the 
escalator. The next thing | knew a young man was 
running through the shoppers, pushing people aside 
quite roughly. It crossed my mind that he could be a 
shoplifter being pursued by store detectives. 

He was running towards the escalator. Several 
shoppers around me looked in that general direction, 
and so did |. But at this point there was nothing in 
particular to see: the two women seemed to be 
coping quite well with the child in its pushchair, which 
was now balanced on the steps between them. The 
young man reached the bottom of the escalator and 
pounded up the steps. As he got to within three steps 
of the lower woman, the pushchair suddenly slipped 
and the baby fell out — straight into his arms. There 
was no question about it, he had set out before the 
danger was apparent, with a terrific sense of ur- 
gency, to save the baby. And as far as the onlookers 
were concerned it was no coincidence that he got 
there just in time; judging by the comments | over- 
heard, everyone else seemed amazed at his ‘reac- 
tion’ — although how can you have a reaction to 
something that hasn't happened? 

Yours faithfully, 


E.J. Branwell Brixton, London 


Send your letters to THE UNEXPLAINED, Orbis House, 20-22 Bedfordbury, London WC2N 4BT 


The Sup®sets on Mars, photographed 
by cameras on board the space 
probe Viking |! in'1976 
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Some of the exciting new series starting 
soon in The Unexplained 


White: noise*\and.red light 

Sone, Of the most exciting and successful 
expcrimentSwithese WSse'the ‘Ganzfeld’ 
technique of sensory deprivation. We 
describe the.tests — and the remarkable 
results, See issue 72 


Riddle of.the standing stones 
Scaticred*across Europe, Africa and 
North AmMericatare’ groups of ancient 
Standing stones, Why were they put 
there, and by whofir?.See issue 73 


ls there life on Mars? 

Whenthe first probes went out to the red 
planet it was hoped they naight find 
primitive life forms. Now ‘@Oftroversy 
rages over their findings. S@é issue 73 


The uncanny seer from Scotland 

In the 17th century Coinneach Odhar of 
Mackenzie produced a startling series of 
prophecies — startling because so many 
of them have come true. His story and 
his predietionSestart in Ttssue 73 


Science and subjectivity 

Do scientists Ghconsciously ‘interfere’ 
with their expé@riments? Why is it that» 
SOMe@uexperimefiters tend to get ‘good’ 
FesulfS while others fail to? Is science 
really unaffected by psi? We examine the 
‘experimentereffect’ in issue 74 


Contact with the aliens 

A, Special series on close encounters of 
the fourth kind looks at accounts of face 
to face contact with aliens. How 
seriously should we take them? 

See Issue 75 


The strange fate of the dinosaurs 

For millions of years the dinosaurs ruled 
the earth, their many varieties fully 
adapted, for survival. Yet they 
disappeared in a.moment Of geological 
time..\May?"The theories are explored in 
Issue 76 


How to break the time barrier 

People have long been fascinated by the 
idea of time travel, despite its apparent 
impossibility. But it /s theoretically 
possible — and one scientist has 
designed a time machine. See issue 76 


Ley lines — and new research 

Are leys in some sense ‘magic’, only to 
be investigated by intuitive means? New 
research suggests that they can be 
approached with scientific precision, as 
we show in a series starting in issue 77 


